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SAMUEL BUTLER: AUTHOR EREWHON 
III 


ORDS are like money: there nothing useless, un- 

less when actual use. Books are simply imprisoned 
souls until someone takes them down from the shelf and 
reads them.” These words Samuel Butler, nineteenth- 
century novelist, satirist, and essayist, are good advice for 
anyone attempting study the man and his works. For 
there are many who would,buy Butler’s complete 
works expecting them written the author Hudi- 
bras, repeating the mistake official one 
great public schools. was William Lyon Phelps who, 
when asked knew the Samuel Butler, made what 
considered few pertinent and critical remarks about 
Hudibras. Our Samuel Butler, Mr. Phelps promptly 
learned from his irate interrogator, was the grandson 
the Bishop Lichfield and Coventry, but was way re- 
lated the Restoration poet. 

Mr. Brussel New York, bookseller long ex- 
perience and especially able for the Col- 
College Library, has presented the Library honor 
the late Carroll Wilson (LL.D., Colby, 1940) fine 
collection the single works Samuel Butler, including 
less than nineteen editions The Way All Flesh, nine 
editions Alps and Sanctuaries Piedmont and 
the Canton Ticino, God the Known and God the Unknown, 
Unconscious Memory, and others. Mr. Wilson, whose recent 

For interesting account the revisions Erewhon, see Lee 


Holt, Samuel Butler’s Revisions Erewhon, Papers the Biblio- 
graphical Society America, Vol. 38, 1944, pp. 22-38. 
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death deprived the Colby Library Associates one its 
most loyal and helpful members, gave distinguished Sam- 
uel Butler collection the Chapin Library Williams 
College. The catalogue that Mr. Wilson prepared (South- 
worth-Anthoensen Press, 1945) states that the collection 
was the result many years’ labor. Mr. Brussel therefore 
felt that Butler collection Colby would serve fitting 
memorial Mr. Wilson’s long interest Colby College. 

Samuel Butler was born December 1835, Langar, 
near Nottingham where his father was vicar. Young Sam- 
uel attended school Shrewsbury where his grandfather 
had been headmaster. For the four years following 1854 
went St. John’s College, Cambridge. Upon completing 
his studies, his plan was work among the poor and unite 
with the church, but instead decided sail for New 
Zealand, where rather prosperous sheep farm- 
the middle island (Canterbury). His success the col- 
ony was told long letters his parents which became the 
core for his First Year Canterbury Settlement, edited and 
prefaced his father and published 1863 Longmans. 
Thomas Seccombe calls this first book Butler’s full 
quasi-humorous detail, sub-acid flavour, and plain al- 
most aridity point style.” After five years farming 
and newspaper writing, Butler returned England and 
settled himself London, where studied painting. Dur- 
ing this three-year period study, exhibited less 
than eleven his paintings the Royal Academy. 

1871 Butler finished Erewhon and sent the manuscript 
the London publisher, Chapman and Hall, whose read- 
er, George Meredith, refused it. Upon being notified 
this fact, Butler remarked, “This not strange, for 
should probably have condemned his Diana the Cross- 
ways, indeed any other his books. wonder 
his work repels that mine should repel Erewhon, 

Festing Jones, Samuel Butler, Memoir, London, Mac- 


millan, 1919, Vol. 148. excellent bibliography works and 
about Butler appears Vol. 
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Utopia where crime disease that must cured, and 
disease crime that must punished, was finally pub- 
lished Trubner and appeared anonymously, although 
later editions carry the author’s name. Erewhon, according 
London critic, “recalled the vein Swift the trial 
the view machines—as representing and 
eventually dominating the functions man—are strongly 
suggestive new Gulliver, but the book also contains 
the most original Butler’s conceptions—his preference 
for physical over moral health his convictions the 
unconscious transmission habit and memory from one 
generation another, the superior importance manners 

Butler’s next book, The Fair Haven, which started 
New Zealand, came 1873, carrying the author’s name 
the late John Pickard Owen, probably avoid any further 
controversy with his father. The work was supposedly “in 
defence the miraculous element our Lord’s ministry 
upon earth, both against rationalistic impugners and 
certain orthodox defenders.” What was surprising ev- 
eryone, including the author, was the fact that the book 
was taken seriously; the church was very free its praise 
for such “splendid defence orthodox christianity.” 

During the next few years Butler made several trips 
Canada attempt salvage what could from his 
capital investments there, which were the profits his 
New Zealand adventure. While visiting the Dominion 
conceived the idea his next book, Life and Habit, pub- 
lished 1877, which set forth his views Darwin’s 
theory. 1881 came Alps and Sanctuaries, his most 
interesting and perhaps most charming his works, 
wrote holiday mood and illustrated throughout 
himself.”* This “holiday mood” may explained 

Thomas Seccombe, Samuel Butler, Dictionary National Bi- 
ography, New York, Macmillan, 1912. suppl., Vol. 284. 


Mais, From Shakespeare Henry, London, Richards, 
1930, 181. 
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series events just prior the publication this above- 
mentioned book. Butler had decided that his study art 
must give place literature which would devote him- 
self almost exclusively; his financial position was relieved 
the death his father 1886 (he never forgave his fa- 
ther for living long did); was able spend his 
summers abroad, mainly his beloved Italy; and lastly, 
his evening visits with his friend, and later his biographer, 
Mr. Festing Jones, who enjoyed much did Butler 
composing Handelian minuets and gavottes. child 
Butler had developed tremendous admiration for Han- 
del and his music, love that grew steadily during his life- 
time. Witness the last two lines his poem Handel: 


Methinks the very worms will find some strain 
yours still lingering wasted brain. 


Butler memorized good part the Odyssey, and while 
doing so, decided that the epic was written woman, 
probably Trapani Sicily. 1897, after visit the 
territory question, published The Authoress the 
Odyssey, which elaborated his views. also trans- 
lated both the and the Odyssey into colloquial prose. 
During this period Butler also wrote the two-volume Life 
Samuel Butler (his grandfather), and Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
Reconsidered, which received very little attention. 1901 
Erewhon Revisited was published, which was “an examina- 
tion the religion which had come into existence among 
the Erewhonians after the ascension their first explorer 
balloon.” The following year, after short trip the 
continent, Butler died London. 

Mention must made three important posthumous 
works. One, the autobiographical novel The Way All 
Flesh, perhaps the book for which Butler most famous. 
The incentive for this work was his lady-love, Miss Mary 
Ann Savage, who appears the book Alethea Pontifex 
and whom had known since 1871. Why never mar- 
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ried, and specifically why never married Miss Savage, 
one knows. Thomas Seccombe, commenting the book, 
describes Butler the “most versatile iconoclasts,” who 
attacked “religion, science, painting, archaeology, literary 
criticism and music and the conventional morality 
which the genteel children his age were reared.” The sec- 
ond, The Humour Homer and Other Essays, noted for its 
terse but clear and concise style which was staunch 
advocate, called “masterpiece idiosyncrasy.” Lastly, 
Butler’s Notebooks which were edited his literary exec- 
utor, Mr. Richard Streatfeild, and Mr. Festing Jones, 
deserve sentence two. “In this volume are collected to- 
gether all the germs all his work. read them 
copy them out; copy them out learn them; and 
learn them education was Butler’s prac- 
tice carry notebook with him all times and jot down 
whatever heard saw that considered worthy 
preservation. justified this practice because, said, 
“One’s thoughts fly fast that one must shoot them; 
use trying put salt their tails.” Every conceivable 
subject, seems, treated strict Butlerian style. His tell- 
ing the story one freethinker who exclaimed 
atheist, thank God!” has led many believe that him- 
self was atheist, but quite the contrary, was firm 
believer God and religion, although was free his 
criticism various religious beliefs. 

George Bernard Shaw, who owes much Samuel Butler, 
once said that “in the department satire, Butler the 
greatest English writer the latter half the nineteenth 
century.” These words, such distinguished playwright 
and critic, are reason enough for our sincere gratitude 
Mr. Brussel for enriching the ever-growing resources the 
Colby College Library. 


Mais, op. cit., 189. 
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TWO NEW BIBLES COLBY 
MARGARET BUCHNER 


reported Professor Herbert Newman’s address 
“The Greatest Book the World” and mentioned the 
“appropriate exhibition” Bibles set the Robinson 
Treasure Room that occasion. The great variety, size 
and format, the Colby Bible Collection was less interest- 
ing, student foreign languages, than the impressive 
array Bibles foreign tongues. The exhibition included 
“the greatest Book the world” Latin and Greek, 
Hebrew and English, Anglo-Saxon and Welsh, Ger- 
man and French, Spanish and Italian, Japanese and 
Chinese, various tongues spoken India, while Poly- 
glot Bible included scores other languages not men- 
tioned here. 

now possible report the addition the Colby 
Bible Collection two volumes tongues not previously 
represented. Thanks summer Guatemala, have 
been able add Bibles Quiché and Mam, both in- 
scribed, moreover, the translators the text. 

Mrs. Paul Burgess, American Methodist missionary 
whom met Quetzaltenango, western Guatemala, 
conceived the idea translating the Bible into Quiché, 
Indian tongue spoken that region the country. 
Mrs. Burgess had found that the Spanish version the 
Bible remained closed book the Quiché Indians, and 
her translation the New Testament apparently the 
first attempt made bring knowledge the Bible 
those who speak Quiché. 

The second Bible the work Mr. and Mrs. Dudley 
Peck. They are Presbyterian missionaries among the Mam 
Indians western Guatemala; and, the case the 
translation into Quiché, the Peck translation into Mam 
probably the first version the Bible that has been made 
available this Indian language. 
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Guatemalan Indian converts Christianity are the 
main Catholic, because the centuries Spanish domi- 
nation and influence. Their knowledge Christianity 
therefore likely confined Spanish texts. The trans- 
lations into Mam and Quiché consequently mark not only 
new additions the Bible Collection the Colby College 
Library, but mark also new chapter the history mis- 
sionary work among the Indians Guatemala. 


TWO FRIENDS ROBINSON 


DWIN Arlington Robinson has told The Colophon 

(December 1930) his own story the hardships his 
“First Seven Years.” This period neglect was followed 
happier time, when, with the helpful influence 
president the United States, Robinson began gain 
hearing for his poems. After Theodore Roosevelt left the 
White House, Robinson found many door, previously 
closed, now open him. And when began spending his 
summers the MacDowell Colony New Hampshire, 
Robinson embarked upon smooth voyage that ended 
only with his death. 

Shortly after beginning his annual visits Peter- 
borough, Robinson made the acquaintance Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Sergeant Perry near-by Hancock. 
found them both delightful characters—well read, 
widely travelled, ardent friendship, and keen intel- 
lect. Mrs. Perry was the niece James Russell Lowell, and 
poet well painter unusual ability. 1916 she 
painted the portrait Robinson that now hangs the 
Robinson Treasure Room the Colby College Library. 
Her husband’s long service the Boston Public Library 
commemorated bronze tablet that hangs upon the 
courtyard wall that library. reads: “In Memoriam 
Thomas Sergeant Perry 1845-1928. enriched this Li- 
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brary his wise counsel and his rare learning during half 
century. ‘If thou seest man understanding, get thee 
betimes unto him and let thy foot wear the steps his 
1929 Edwin Arlington Robinson edited, with 
introduction, Selections from the Letters Thomas Sergeant 
Perry. Since then twenty years have passed, and now add 
another link the strong chain that binds Perry and Rob- 
inson affectionate association and friendship. the 
gift Miss Margaret Perry, her father’s entire library 
comes Colby College, where will eventually housed 
room appropriately near the Robinson Treasure 
Room. The announcement this gift was made the No- 
vember meeting the Library Associates. Since that time, 
two exhibition cases the Treasure Room have 
been filled with copies books by, about, Thomas Ser- 
geant Perry, together with several portraits this friend 
the poet. 

Just about the time when Robinson began summering 
New Hampshire, found the pages The Outlook opened 
him—pages that had been previously closed. This New 
York magazine had acquired new poetry editor, Harold 
Trowbridge Pulsifer, among whose many services the 
periodical was his recognition the high qualities Rob- 
inson’s verse. doubt one reason why Pulsifer was able 
what other editors had not been able was that 
Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer was himself poet. During his 
editorship The Outlook, published Mothers and Men 
(1915); and after had given his editorial chair and 
had retired Maine, found creative activity easier, with 
the result that four volumes verse flowed from his pen 
the thirties: Harvest Time (1932), First Symphony (1935), 
Elegy for House (1935), and Rowen (1937). Mr. Pulsifer 
died April 1948; had lived until the following No- 
vember would have been sixty-two years old. the 
day after that birthday was announced, the meeting 
the Library Associates already referred to, that Mrs. Pulsi- 
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fer had given the Poetry Library her husband the Col- 
Library. too will, time, housed appropriate 
memorial room. Mr. Pulsifer’s birthday, exhibi- 
tion his books, together with portraits, manuscripts, and 
other mementoes, was opened the Robinson Treasure 
Room. 

The Perry and Pulsifer gifts, together, mark not only 
most appropriate and welcome addition the library’s 
equipment books that provide further record Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson’s background, but they consti- 
tute, even apart from any association with Robinson, 
splendid accession which all friends the Colby Libra- 
can take pride and for which their thanks will out 
Miss Margaret Perry and Mrs. Harold Pulsifer. 

the early nineteen-twenties, Harold Pulsifer was pres- 
ident little group leading American poets. Elinor 
Wylie seems have been the central figure around whom 
“the Poets” revolved, but according Muna Lee, “the 
group was many ways his creation. Harold Pulsifer wise- 
felt that what poetry needed was more real interchange 
ideas and greater solidarity friendship among po- 
ets.” They rented room the old Hopkinson Smith 
house New York, and there smoked the clay pipes which 
have now been deposited with the Pulsifer Poetry Collec- 
tion the Colby Library. these pipes are sketched the 
names and the faces number the poets themselves. 
Here Edwin Arlington Robinson, never looked 
before and never expects look again”; Bernice Les- 
bia Kenyon, for her picture but not getting 
Norma Dean, the the valley”; Elinor Wylie, “the 
Eagle the Rock”; and Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer him- 
self. 

pages 148 and 149 reproduce Wyncie King’s 
sketch some these poets. Seated the table, with his 
hand the wine glass, Harold Pulsifer. Seated next 
him Marguerite Wilkinson, and next her Leonora 
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Speyer, with bristling John Hall Wheelock standing be- 
hind her. Behind Harold Pulsifer stands Elinor Wylie, 
the black dress, and standing behind her William Rose 
Benét. Seated the table and holding book 
Charles Stork, and next him stands Maxwell Bo- 
denheim. David Morton, with the bow tie, seen behind 
Bodenheim. 

Mr. Pulsifer’s poetry library includes books number 
these poets; many the volumes are inscribed presen- 
tation copies. the books now stand the shelves the 
Colby Library, easy pick out those that Harold Pul- 
sifer himself regarded the most important. His “ordi- 
nary” books left unmarked; special ones marked 
the spine the book with red star; and 
books marked with gold star. This Poetry Collection 
therefore has distinctly personal flavor. 


TWO MORE KELMSCOTTS 


HANKS the generous action the Boston Colby 

Club, have added two more products the Kelms- 
cott Press our file those famous books. Morris 
printed copies his own poem, The Defence Guene- 
vere. This was the first book that bound limp vellum. 
Three the 300 copies had previously reached New Eng- 
land libraries: Brown, Dartmouth, and Harvard. The 
Colby Library now has copy. 

Morris’s socialistic Dream John Ball was also printed 
the Kelmscott Press 1892, and again 300 copies were 
manufactured. these Dartmouth and Harvard had ac- 
quired two, and the Boston Colby Club has now brought 
the third copy John Ball come New England. 
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TWO JEWETT RARITIES 


ARAH Orne Jewett’s representation the Colby Li- 

brary has recently been nicely improved, thanks 
Trustee Collamore, Hartford, Connecticut, and 
Marian Rowe (Colby, Portland. October 
Miss Jewett’s story Dark New England Days” 
was printed the Century Magazine. Mr. Collamore has 
now presented the sixty-three-page manuscript this work 
the Colby Library. From the Maine Historical Society 
Portland have received, thanks the interest and 
help Miss Rowe, complete file The Tonic, ex- 
tremely elusive and short-lived periodical which Miss 
Nests,” and Patients,” and “Pro- 
toplasm and House-Cleaning” appeared June 1873. 


OTHER ACCESSIONS 


issue for February 1947 contained list one 

hundred twelve persons whom Edwin Arlington 
Robinson known have sent copies The Torrent and 
The Night Before. One the names this list was Robin- 
son’s Gardiner friend, Jordan. Six months later 
were able report that Augustus Jordan’s copy The 
Torrent, having passed through the hands Van 
Whitall, Will Howe, and Henry Berg, now 
the New York Public Library. the special request his 
sister, Miss Alice Jordan, four Augustus Jordan’s books, 
all received from the poet, have now been added the 
Robinson Collection the Colby College Library. All 
four are autographed copies the first edition. The copy 
Matthias the Door inscribed: Jordan from 
Jordan from Robinson, 1933.” Talifer carries 
inscription unusual for the Gardiner poet—signed with 
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his full name and the complete date: Jordan, 
October 1933. Edwin Arlington Robinson.” Finally, 
Amaranth inscribed: “To and Alice Jordan from 
Robinson. 1934.” 

From Lowell Haynes, winner the Library Associ- 
ates’ Book Prize 1948, have received contribution 
our Book Arts Collection and another our shelf 
Mosher Press publications. Mr. Haynes has sent one 
the 500 copies Franz Toussaint’s Robaiyat Omar Khay- 
yam traduits francais] persan (Paris, Piazza, 
1948), with colored frontispiece Zenker. Thomas 
Mosher’s publication Barrie’s George Meredith: 
Tribute (Portland, 1929; one 750 copies) provides 
with interesting association-item, for the little book con- 
tains what perhaps the first American printing Thom- 
Hardy’s poem Meredith: “G.M., 1828-1909.” 

From Mr. Philo Calhoun, Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
have received two splendid items which deserve far 
more space than are able here accord them. The first 
most welcome contribution our Hawthorne shelf. 
Those who remember our Hawthorne Exhibition few 
years ago (at the time the centenary Hawthorne’s mar- 
riage) will not need told that the Colby College Li- 
brary now boasts excellent copies the first editions 
The Scarlet Letter, The Blithedale Romance, The Marble 
Faun, and other titles Hawthorne. But have had 
copy the first book bear Hawthorne’s name, the 
book with which, use his own phrase, in- 
tercourse with the world.” But the gap has now been closed. 
Mr. Calhoun’s benefaction, beautiful copy Twice- 
Told Tales (Boston: American Stationers Co., 1837) now 
stands the Hawthorne shelf our Treasure Room. The 
book, rare and valuable itself, comes with associa- 
tions that only increase its interest. Prior Mr. 
ownership, this copy Twice-Told Tales had been the 
library Carroll Wilson (see page 141), and before that 
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had been the library Edward Everett, the American 
statesman and orator who, the time the publication 
Hawthorne’s book, was governor Massachusetts. His 
autograph “E. Everett” appears the fly-leaf, with no- 
tation that received the book the author.” 

The other item which Mr. Calhoun has presented the 
library anonymous publication 1840. The spine 
the book carries the words Family Library, No. 106. 
Life Before the Mast.” spite this wording, and 
spite the absence any author’s name upon the title 
page, which reads Two Years Before the Mast. Personal 
Narrative Life Sea, the initiated will recognize this 
first edition the famous work Richard Henry Dana, 
Jr. The book accompanied autograph letter which 
Dana addressed Colonel Adams, Jr. (is this Charles 
Francis Adams, Secretary the Navy President Hoo- 
ver’s cabinet and great-grandson John Quincy Adams?). 
any case, book and letter now provide excellent com- 
pany for the copy Shelley’s Minor Poems already the 
Colby Library—a volume that once belonged Richard 
Henry Dana, Jr., gift from his friend Horatio Woodman. 


NOTES THE WAY 


the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary the pub- 

lication Lyrical Ballads Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge, the Library Associates commemorated this impor- 
tant poetic work meeting addressed Dr. Alice 
Comparetti and exhibition Wordsworth’s books. 
Mrs. Comparetti spoke Lyrical Ballads 
after 150 Years.” She modestly made reference the 
fact that she, with other members the English teaching- 
staff, had contributed what not only the most important 
item Colby’s Wordsworth Collection, but what would 
important one any Wordsworth Collection—a copy 
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the first two-volume edition Lyrical Ballads, with the 
first appearance the famous Preface, published Lon- 
don 1800. The Colby copy this epoch-making work 
was once the famous library Edward Newton and 
bears his distinguished bookplate. addition the vol- 
umes exhibited, most them first editions, the sesquicen- 
tennial display Wordsworthiana included two auto- 
graph letters, copy Cicero that once belonged the 
poet and that bears his signature “W. its 
1664 title-page, letter signed his grandson Gordon 
Wordsworth, and various other memorabilia. 

December 1948, Mr. Philo Calhoun addressed 
the Library Associates “Book-Collecting the Lower 
Brackets.” illustrated his remarks with thrilling series 
items from his own private library, and delighted his au- 
dience with his account personal experiences book- 
collector. Mr. Calhoun made clear that not only buys 
books but reads them and enjoys them, and shared his 
enjoyment with grateful audience. 

January meeting the Library Associates was 
addressed student members the organization the 
general subject Literary Mr. George 
Doud spoke James Macpherson’s forgery Poems 
Ossian; Miss Jeanne Littlefield spoke Thomas Chatter- 
ton’s forgery Poems fictitious monk Rowley; Miss 
Cynthia Crook told William Henry Ireland’s forgery 
Shakespeare manuscripts; Miss Lucille Farnham 
spoke other Shakespearean forgeries John Payne Col- 
lier; and Miss Patricia Lydon spoke about the astound- 
ing forgeries Thomas Wise, whose career was sketched 
Mr. David Evans. particular interest the audience 
were two the forgeries Wise which are now the Col- 
College Library: copy Swinburne’s Siena, one the 
forgeries detected and exposed Carter and Pollard only 
fifteen years ago; and copy Tennyson’s Lucretius, the 
only one Wise’s forgeries with cloth cover. 
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COLBY LIBRARY ASSOCIATES 


was founded April, Its object increase 
the resources the Colby College Library securing gifts and 
providing funds for the purchase books, manuscripts, and other 
which could not otherwise 

Open anyone paying annual subscription 
five dollars more (undergraduates pay fifty cents, anc graduates 
the college pay one dollar annually during the first five years out 
college), gift books (or other material) needed 
the Library. Such books must given specifically through the 
The year the runs from July June 
Members renew their memberships without special 
reminder any date after July Naturally, money comes 
the year, helps the purchasing committee make its plans. 

Members will receive copies the QUARTERLY and 
notification the the society. Officers for 1948-1949 are? 


President, Frederick Pottle, Yale University. 
Vice-President, Anthon. 

Student Vice-President, Alice Covell, 
Secretary, James Humphry, Librarian. 
Treasurer, Beede. 


Committee Book Purchases: Lester Weeks (term expires 1949), 
Smith (term expires 1950), and (ex officiis) the 
President and the Secretary. 


Editor the and chairman the Com- 
mittee (which the Vice-President and the Secretary) Ex- 
hibitions and Programs: Weber. 
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